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that in the matter of health, of material well-being, of freedom
from want, pain, and anxiety, perhaps above all in the easing of
the daily burden of work, the people of England feel themselves
to-day in a position greatly more favourable than ever before.
Yet if, at the beginning of June 1914, any one had been able to
foresee that in the course of the next thirty-six years more than
seventy million people in Europe and Asia would be killed in
war or by famine or disease or criminal actions generated by the
barbarisms of war or politics, he would have realized that the
world was on the threshold of the greatest catastrophe known to
human history. And if this prophet had been, as prophets often
are, a man of liberal faith, and if his gift of foresight had
extended beyond the field of mere statistics into the social and
political consequences of the catastrophe, he would have seen a
vision so horrifying to the mind of those times that he would
with difficulty have preserved his reason or refrained from the
final guilt of despair. To-day, with a third of the human race
in prison and another third intensively preparing for a war of
liberation only barely distinguishable from suicide, we are asked
to sit back in admiration at the wisdom and the generosity of
our rulers, to glorify ourselves for our good fortune in living in
such a world at such a time.

All of which goes to show that there is only too much truth
in the view that men will insensibly adjust their beliefs, their
tolerance, and their morality to the conditions around them.
The thing forgotten is that in so doing they deprive themselves
of the power to modify those conditions. It is that power, and
that alone, which distinguishes man from the beasts. Man can
save his soul if he corresponds^ with grace, but not if he
substitutes for that fundamental necessity of his being a
correspondence course in the psychology of adjustment. It is
true that man can free himself from the conception of sin, but,
as Conrad reminded us, it is the guilt alone that matters.

The finer minds of our time have become aware of this, not
before it was time. There has at last been a strong reaction
from the intellectual nihilism of the twenties, but if our
novelists to-day have discovered a sense of sin it Has not put
their feet in the way of salvation. Their tortured conscienc^
are on frequent exhibition but the picture they present is one of